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Surrey's system of military intelligence was effective.2 His
"espial" brought him the information that the French were
going to make a determined attempt to relieve their fortress.
Upon learning this, Surrey sent out additional scouts. These
scouts reported on the evening of 6 January that a large num-
ber of heavily laden wagons were coming, following as closely
as possible to the seashore. The wagons were escorted on the
left by over five hundred horsemen and protected on the right
by a body of four thousand mercenaries. Surrey acted promptly.
The next morning he started moving his men out of the walls
of Boulogne to intercept the French supply train. Having as-
signed six hundred foot soldiers to occupy St. fitienne, a hill
in front of the French camp, Surrey sent out all the horse he
could muster to make further reconnaissance. When he received
word that the French were near, Surrey left two thousand men
to defend Boulogne while he led the remaining foot (about two
thousand) to join his outpost at St. fitienne. There he put his
forces in order of battle.
As the French felt secure in their numbers, without hesitat-
ing they advanced with their supply train. Surrey, true to his
usual method, had deployed his men in a strategic position.
When the French drew sufficiently near he ordered his front
line to charge. The move caught the French unprepared. The
French horsemen in particular, believing themselves protected
by the foot soldiers on their right, were taken unaware. In
spite of the English inferiority of numbers, the French began to
retire, leaving their laden wagons for the English horsemen to
demolish and burn. Surrey's tactics were succeeding admirably.
The French were on the point of being routed when the English
second line, for no known reason,3 suddenly retreated. As soon
2 The following description of the skirmish is a digest of the varying contem-
porary accounts, French as well as English.
3 Contemporary records offer no satisfactory explanation for this failure of the
second line. In view of what followed, it would seem to have been caused by those
who sought to shake the King's confidence in Surrey. Such methods were not un-
known at the time, and one is forced to agree with Nott, p. 1yxim\ "It was hard on
Surrey that he might not plead in his defence an excuse once used by Lord Dacres,
to account for a similar panic among his men, through which he had lost 800 horse.
He assures the King it was all owing to evil spirits, and that he had credible wit-
nesses to prove that the devil himself had been seen no less than six times that
night among the baggage. Birch MSS. No. 3139."